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V_ a nd Nixon. And that man was not interviewed, not asked a single gq 
^estion. Chapin, Strachan, Bean - and Segretti - were all under Halde- 
man, so Cray sent nobody to speak to Haldeman. 

There is enough of Sichmann and Nureroburg in this, too. 



During the Srvin committee’s examination of dirty -worker Segretti 
the question of the diligence of the prosecutors and the FBI came up al- 
most as an afterthought in an obvious reaction to a leak. The morning 
session was over. The afternoon session was almost over. The senior 
counsel had asked their questions, the members had gone through a round 
of them when Segretti’ s lawyer, Victor Sherman, of Bos Angeles, raised 
a phony question of lawyer-client privilege between Bean $nd Segretti 
that, he averred, Segretti was bound to respect. Or, that Bean was 
Segretti ’s lawyer and Segretti owed him preservation of confidence when 
they plotted decdption. It then seemed as though he would get away with 
it. At this point there was a call to a Senate vote and the members 
left . 

That was to hawe been the first day of no live TV coverage but 
CBS opted to broadcast. During this intermission, correspondent Daniel 
Schorr was aired in what he openly described as a leak from the commit- 
tee, not identifying his source by name or position. These are the 
matters ignored in the questioning that were leaked to Schorrs 

Bean told Segretti, who is a lawyer and did not have to be told 
except as a policy suggestion, not to volunteer anything and to resist 
naming names but if he had to when the FBI interviewed him, which was 
about to happen, to "lay out the whole ball of wax.” Or tell the truth 
and tell it all, but only as the last extremity. 

However, the FBI never asked him to name any names. 
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Privately, prosecutors Silbert and Campbell asked him, "Were 

who was bis paymaster 

you paid by K? Segretti, taking this to mean Kalmbacl/, said he bad 
been. 

The prosecutors also asked, outside the presence of the jury, 
what, in general, be did. Segretti told them. 

But in front of the grand jury, the prosecutors asked no ques- 
tions about these relevant facts. The grand jury found out only by ac- 
cident, when a woman juror blundered into thorn with an unplanned question. 

Segretti was led to believe there was a fix on what he would and 
would not be asked, through Assistant Attorney General Petersen, who was 
in overall charge of the prosecution. 

About an hour after the committee resumed, just as it was about 
to dismiss Segretti, Dash volunteered what had not been asked. He gave 
unsworn testimony^ that the reason of the PBI and the prosecutors for 
not going into these events of which Segretti had been part and to which 
he confessed after indictment in Florida is because what the prosecution 
described as mere ”dirty tricks” were not criminal. There was never any 
doubt that these were criminal activities and there should never have 
been any doubt in any FBI or prosecutorial mind. 

h&d this not been triggered by the leak to Schorr and his spon- 
taneous use of it on live TV, proper procedure would have been for Se- 
gretti to have been asked questions in response to which he would give 
answers. What did come out should not have been from volunteered state- 
ments by Dash but as first-person testimony from Segretti. The manner 
of the committee 1 s mishandling of the Segretti part of the overall Nixon 
design made the committee part of the covering up. When Segretti finished 
testifying, remarkably little had been added to what had been leaked and 
published. 

The committee had much more on the so-called dirty-works which 
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could have had so large and undetectable effect on the results of the 
election, as these kinds of operations do in other lands where they 
are practiced by foreign intelligence agencies J Thanks to Gray, his 
FBI and the prosecution that was in the position of prosecuting itself, 
we shall never know how much or even what its ultimate influence was 
on the vote. A glimmer of the magnitude of the known Nixon dirty -works 
came to light when the committee added to its record with the October 31 
testimony of its own staffer, Mark Larkita, and Muskie's campaign mana- 
ger, Berl Bernhard. 

Segretti's was not the only Nixonian corruption of the electoral 
process. It is one that could not continue to be hidden. Others in- 
volved even the theft of the entire Muskie campaign strategy and domi- 
nation of the Questioning at Muskie's appearance by Nixon operatives 
who kept discussion from serious issues hurtful to Nixon and thSII 
slight but embarrassing ones, like abortion and gay liberation, hurtful 
to any who had to face them. Prom the overall operation, in Bernhard's 
words, "There is no question that as a result" their campaign had to 
change until "we *began to run something like a police state” in which 
secrets had to be kept from all members of the staff without an urgent 
need to know. 

In charting the cost - much higher than earlier published - and 
the number of operations and operatives - including many never mentioned 
in any testimony - Larkita's testimony did more than make an official# 
public record that these unprecedented and subversive Nixon operations 
were of greater magnitude and effect than had been understood or re- 
ported. It was a self -exposure by the committee, which should have 
used this kind of data as the early basis of its public work, when it 
had electronic -media exposure. Most people never did learn exactly how 
the fundamental political life of the nation had been violently over- 




Jrhrown by the Nixon operations , to the end that representative society 
became a practical impossibility. 

Segretti' s operation was much more complex than the committee* s 
questioning of hi^showed. It knew much more about his function than 
it elected to question him about. Had it not been for the successful 
efforts by the prosecutors and Gray, this could have been aired before 
the election, when the people could have considered it before voting. 

For only some of his admitted offenses Segretti was indicted in 
Florida. When the case was transferred to the special prosecutor in 
Washington, Segretti and his lawyer agreed to a deal whereby Segretti 
would talk and plead guilty to threej jfcT ederal counts in beturn for 
leniency. 

It should be apparent that for Segretti to cop a plea on three 
charges there had to be not only an enormous amount of evidence against 
him - and this in the absence of any real investigation at all - but 
even more with which he knew he could be charged after an investigation, 
for which there was time. He is the first of the indicted plea-coppers 
to agree to more than a single count or of whom the special prosecutor's 
office insisted on more than one. In comparison with the top people, 
like Magruder, LaHue and Dean, their deals all required only onefcountjf 

So, it is not only Gray and his FBI that suppressed evidence and 
thereby obstructed justice. This unnoted Sehorr-leak incident, possible 
only because of the accident of a Senate vote plus the anger and frus- 
tration of some unknown person on the Ervin committee plus the also- 
accidental presence of the TV reporter all required to make it 

possible for this to be known. The deliberateness of the protection 
of the known guilty by the prosecutors could hardly be more apparent. 

Nor could the real purposes of the rare deal whereby those closest to 
Nixon people were not taken before the grand jury but were "deposed" by 




Nixon* s prosecutors outside the presence of the jury. This eliminated 
the possibility that some juror would indulge the curiosity that they 
are supposed to have to fulfill their obligations. It gave Nixon's 
prosecutors great control over what could be charged, protecting him 
and those who committed crimes for him. 

As he was able to suppress any real investigation of Gray's 
operatives. Gray was most successful in preventing any real investiga- 
tion of Hunt. He was one of the more important figures in all Nixonian 
crimes, the White House chief spook, a man remaining a man of mystery 
after he decided to "confess all" and did not despite almost unprece- 
dented appearances before the Washington grand juries, the prosecutors, 

investigators and the Ervin committee. 

Hunt's own ... . 

/September 25 > 1973, description to the Ervin committee is, "I 
have been questioned on more than 25 occasions, often for many hours, 
sometimes for an entire day. . . . most extraordinary procedure ..." 

There was so much he could say, as his partial account of his singing 
establishes. 

So the need not to investigate Hunt was much greater. He had 
been caught in the act, so to speak. He had been found immediately. 

He worked directly for Nixon, and thfct also had to be hidden and was. 

So did especially sensitive derails of his past, which remained secret 
after he testified in publie. He committed many crimes. These impli- 
cated others close to Nixon who had to be protected to protect him and 
to keep him and them from having to testify to what would involve Nixon, 
personally. This, of course - shielding Nixon - was the ultimate aspi- 
ration of all the obstructions of jufetice, all the faked and falsified 
and pretended investigations. Gray's Judiciary committee testimony 
about his Hunt investigation - Ervin's Watergate committee did not bothej 
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to ask Mm about it at all - is an account of a noninvestigation. In- 
evitably, it also entailed jumping aroundT" 

s/Sr - “>“■ «sk ss- 

deteSne°Stot' sZstlr^ ^ 88 *° the e:,aot tlole 1 Mil1 to 

record : ) Gray su »=®wenfcxy submitted the following document for the 

Upon checking the record, I find that the ttot /h* 
■Ute^th Mr ' Ehrliollm J n that Mr. HunWias involTOd. Ho^Jer 
field De5utv !r?°? n 17 ’ 1972 ’ Mr ' Alexander P. Butter- 

Washington F?eirtoJr? nt t° the President , was contacted by the 
had wifh°the*White*House?° ESOer * ato What °™meotion Mr. Hunt 

[Ehrlichman learned through the Secret Service.] 

on th^lTt^^uld 1 ?^^ 6 ^ f the fact that the JBI enured the case 

xt nob be P r °P er to assume that the FBI told Mr 
Bhrlichraan that Mr. Hunt was involved? 

bee^se^I^a vp N ?n<! would not be propepto assume that. Senator, 
fJi? ? instruction very early when I first talked with Mr 

V ?+. Ust sure when that was. The instructions I gave 

t fvf,* Felt were to hold this very, very, very closely, and that 

tha h l8th WaS R P J°T a £ ly late in the aft ernoon on the IJti/or early on 
18 th " f^lL 1 no reason to believe that the FBI would have 

made any notification to anybody without notifying me first Thev 
just do not operate that way. J ^ me xirsv. ihey 

Gray's way "to hold this very, very, very closely" was to per- 
sonally tell all he knew to Haldeman, as we have seen. 

Senator Byrd. Mr. Ehrlichman was reported to have said, "We vet 
a routine notification." Does that mea£ they could get a rout inf 

n ° FBI . if 8 mite House staffer was in trouble? 

r>Dri ^; &ray * Jo, I am going to have to look into that for you. I 

intS L«? SWS ? question under oath. I am going to have^o look 

into that. I just do not know that information that specificallv 
But I will find out and I will furnish it for the record. y * 

reco^;)^ SUbS8qU6ntly subtnitt e<3 the following document for the 

S ? nator B y? d » upon checking the record, that when 
receives an allegation of a criminal nature against an 
employee of the Executive Branch, as a matter of routine, a 

WMte r House° lal ° f ***** agency is advised * This includegthe 

*■ Can you inform the committee $s to who first con- 

$ tacted the White House on the 17th? iirav con- 




Mr. Gray. On the 17th, assuming - I will inform you. Senator 
Byrd, and the members of the committee, who first contacted the 
White House and when and what they told them. 

Senator Byrd. And who was contacted at the White House. 

Mr. Gray. Right; I will inform the committee. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for 
the reeord;) 

Senator Byrd, upon checking the record, I find that Super- 
visor John Ruhl of the Washington Field Office telephonically 
contacted Mr. Alexander P. Butterfield, Deputy Assistant to the 
President, between 6:00 and 7:00 pm, June 17, 1972, to deter- 
mine Mr. Hunt's affiliation with the mite House and to inform 
the White House that Mr. Hunt may be involved in this matter 
which was being investigated by the FBI* This was the first 
contact by the FBI with the mite House concerning this matter. 

Senator Byrd, my did the FBI not look for Mr. Hunt until the 
19th? 

Mr. Gray. I think we interviewed Mr. Hunt on the evening of the 
17th, if my recollection is correct, and I will check that in the 
summary to make sure and if I am in error I will correct it. I think 
I am correct in stating that we interviewed him on the 17th. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted Ihe following document for the 
records) 

Upon checking the record I find that at approximately 5:30 
p.m., June 17, 1972, the Washington Field Office telephonically 
contacted Mr. Hunt to request an interview with him. He agreed 
and shortly thereafter was contacted at his home by two Special 
Agents. • 

Senator Byrd. You interviewed - 
Mr. Gray. That evening. 

Senator Byrd. You interviewed Mr. Hunt on that evening? 

Mr. Gray. Yes; he was not doing very much talking. (pp. 112-3) 

* * •* » 

Senator Byrd, men did you first become aware of Mr. Howard 
Hunt's role in the case? 

Mr. Gray. I think it may have been when I read the teletype re- 
garding his investigation, regarding the fact that we interviewed 
him that Saturday evening, the 17th, but I will h»e to once again 
go to the reeord and provide you with the exact information. Senator. 
Senator Byrd. Yam iadi And indicate - 
Mr. Gray. From whom. 

Senator Byrd (continuing). From whom the information came. 

(Mr. Gsay subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record:) 

After checking the records, I find the FBI first became 
aware of Mr. Hunt's involvement in this case during the search 
conducted on the afternoon of June 17, 1972, of the two rooms 
at the Watergate which were rented by the arrested men. During 
that search an envelope containing a country club bill of Mr. 
Hunt's was found. Also located during this search was an ad- 
dress book which belonged to Bernard Barker and contained the 
letters ”HH, W* S&ttuse, beside which letters was telephone num- 
ber 202-^56-2282. 

A check of the field office indices showed we had previously 




eonducted a Special Inquiry investigation on Hunt in 1971 at 

was bei ? g considered for a job as Consultant to 
the Wb.it e House. ... (p.128) 

Senator Byrd. Were you aware that Mr. Colson sent Howard Hunt 
to Denver last March to interview the ITT lobbyist, Dita Beard? 

I was not, no, sir; I was not until the investiga- 
txon, this Watergate investigation, developed and we found it out 
through that. I believe we found it out through that. I may be 
misspeaking myself and I had better check the record on that be- 
fore I get on with that one. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record 5) 

After cheeking our records. Senator, I find that Mr. Colson 
was interviewed by Washington Field Office on June 22, June 26, 
August^ 29 and August 30, 1972. Concerning Howard Hunt's travel 
re imbur s ement for travel expenses, he said on August 29, 

1972, he was aware that Mr . Hunt traveled on a frequent basis, 
but that there were only two trips that Mr. Hunt made which 
were authorized by Mr. Colson. He assumed the other trips were 
on behalf of some other person. With respect to the trips that 
Mr. Colson authorized, one was to Denver, Colorado, in March. 
1972, in connection with the "ITT case.” Mr. Colson did not 
state what was learned by Mr. Hunt on this trip and the matter 
was not pursued by our Special Agents since there was no rela- 
tionship between that trip and the Watergate matter and we were 
not investigating ITT. (pp. 128-9) 

Gray provided no information on the second trip, which was to 

look for defamatory information about Senator Kennedy. 

(Following is an excerpt from Gray's letter of March 23, 1972, 

to a Judiciary subcommittee chief counsel, James F. Flug, Jr. Gray was 

then a division chief and Deputy Attorney General designate. The letter 

was one of a series in connection with the confirmation of Kleindienst 

as Attorney General. These hearings later raised questions of perjury:) 

(a) All such inquiries are to be directly related to and 
material to the charge that the ITT antitrust cases were set- 
tled in return for an agreement on the part of ITT to contribute 
a sum of money to toe City of San Diego in support of its bid 
to host the Republican National Convention in the City of San 
Diego, California, (p.131) 

* # * # 

Senator Byrd. Were you aware of transmission by the chairman 
on March 10, 1972, of the Dita Beard memorandum to the FBI through 
the Justice Department? ... ° 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submittedfche following document for the 
record: ) 

My personal recollection is that there were two transmittals 
of the Dita Beard memorandum to the FBI. The first one occurred 
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on March 10, 1972 and the second was on March 15 > 1972. Upon 
checking internally within the FBI, I am now aware of three 
transmittals of the Bita Beard memorandum to the FBI, the two 
mentioned above and a third one occurring on March 17, 1972. 

# # # # 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. I believe it was because I believe that 
sometime during that period of time that memorandum was in the 
hands of the counsel to the President. 

Senator Byrd. Bef erring again - 

Mr.^Gray. But I do not know how it got there. I would have to 
check the record to be certain how it got there, but I believe this 
is a correct statement. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
records) 

Upon checking the record I found that the Bita Beard memo- 
randum was made available to Mr. Dean, the counsel to the 
President, by me. 

* * * 

Senator Byrd. Bef erring again to the interview between Mr. Hunt 
and Bita Beard, did the FBI question Mr. Colson as to the purpose 
of that interview? 

Mr. Gray. I do not believe that we did. I do not believe - 
you mean, at the time of the ITT or the Watergate investigation. 
Senator, which one are you referring to? 

Senator Byrd. Well, if you were aware at the time of the - 
Mr. Gray. I have no present recollection of it and I am going 
to have to refresh ray recollection but I want to know which time 
you are talking about, either the III - 
Senator Byrd. Well, in either case. 

Mr. Gray. All right, in eithBr case, we will furnish that in- 
formation. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
records) 

After oho e kfa a g - the record, I find that we did not question 
Mr. Colson as to the purpose of Mr. Hunt's trip to Benver, 
Colorado, since these was no apparent connection between that 
trip and the Watergate investigation and we were not investi- 
gating the ITT matter. ... 

As I indicated previously. Senator, when our Agents inter- 
viewed Mr. /Colson on August 29» 1972, concerning Mr. Hunt's 
travel, Mr. Colson said one trip which he authorized Mr. Hunt 
to make was to Benver, Colorado, in connection with the ITT 
matter. Our Agents did not question Mr. Colson about that trip 
further since there was no involvement of the ITT case with 
the Watergate bugging. We do not know what questions were 
posed to Mr*. Colson, by, the Assistant JJ.S. Attorneys who took 
a sworn deposition from him as that deposition was for grand 
jury purposes. ... 

Senator Byrd. Would not the FBI think it important to know how 
and why Mr. Hunt was tied into both the ITT case and the Watergate 
case? 

Mr. Gray. I do not know that the thought ever crossed our 
minds. ... 

Senator Byrd. And would it not be important now to know whether 




or not Mr. Hunt was connected with both of these cases? 

Mr. Gray. I dp not know. I am going to have to review on 
that because I cannot really see the tie-in of Dita Beard and 
Watergate. I am having trouble making that tie-in. 

Senator Byrd. The tie-in is Mr. Hunt, No. 1, and Mr. Golson, 

No. 2, of the White House. Mr. Hunt was employed by Mr. Colson, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Colson, and worked for the White 
House, [sic fl (pp. 135-8) 

# # % # 

Senator Byrd. Was information obtained from national security 
wiretaps insofar as you know, in connection with the FBI wiretaps 
given to Mr. Hunt and/or Mr. Liddy while they were working at the 
White House? 

Mr. Gray. I do not know, sir. (p.llp.) 

# # # # — 

Senator.. Byrd. Bid you ever discuss any matter relating to the 
investigation of the Watergate affair with anyone ... from the 
White Housef 

Mr. Gray. Yes, s|r. 

Senator Byrd. Who? 

Mr. Gray. John Wesley Bean, Gounsel to the President, and I 
think on maybe a half dozen occasions with John Ehrlichman. (p.1143) 

& 

Senator Hart. Why I amu bothered is„ that it was a leadpipe 
criminal afetion alleged in the news and it alerted you to call 
Dean in the White House but nothing beyond that. 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; I made the decision, and I did not go be- 
yond it because I saw no reason to go beyond it. (pp.li4ij.-5) 

# # 

Senator Byrd. In the material that you supplied for the com- 
mittee, page 53 there was included a letterhead memo dated July 21, 
1072, that you prepared at the request of and sent to John Bean, 
counsel to the President. On page 10 of that memo, you state; 

It was determined that from Mr. John Bean that the personal 
effects of Everette Howard Hunt had been removed from Hunt's 
office in the Executive Office Building and. brought to his. 

Bean's office. This material which was turned over to the FBI 
on June 2 $ 2?, 1972, ineluded ancillary equipment for the 
transceivers and other equipment identical to items known to 
have bee$- purchased. by James Walter McCord, Jr. 

What were the circumstances involved in Mr. Dean turning over 
the equipment in Mr. Hunt's office 10 days after the break in? 

Mr. Gray. This came up as a result of agents' desiring to find 
out whether or not Mr. Hunt had an office there. Mr. Bean said 
that he would have to check whether or not Mr. Hunt had an office 
there and would ascertain that. 

Indeed, at this point in time, the White House records indicated 
thit Howard Hunt had ceased his employment as of March 29, 1972. 

We had previously ascertained that fafet.. _Later w_e were delivered 
these materials and an inventory was made of these materials that 
were delivered to us. Included among those materials were a gun, 
electronic equipment tying in Hunt with the type of electronic 
equipment that was possessed by Mr. McCord, and top secret materials 
involving South Vietnam dispatches. [That Hunt's White House em- 
ployment ended March 29 is false. P.328 J 
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(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record: ) 

Mr. Gray. Senator Tunney, I have checked the records and I 
do not find any indication that Mr. Hunt told the FBI he 
thought that all the effects in his office were not turned 
over to the FBI. It is a matter of record with the U.S* Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, however, that on 
October 11, 1972, Mr. Hunt swore to an affidavit, which was 
part of a motion for return of property and to suppress evi- 
dence filed on his behalf with the court. That affidavit of 
Mr. Hunt’s specifically mentions a "Hermes” notebook and a 
"name -finder” notebook as being among the items which were in 
his effects in Hoorn 338 Old Executive Office Building. These 
alleged items were not among the materials which White House 
personnel removed from Mr. Hunt’s office and which Mr. Dean 
and Mr. Fielding turned over to the FBI on June 27, 1972. [The 
June 27 date was subsequently changed to June 26.] ... Upon- 
checking the record. Senator, I find that Mr. Kehrli was not 
questioned on this point by the FBI, ... (p.355) 

How Hunt could have had a White House office in June if his work 

there ceased in March seems to have interested nobody. 

Senator Tunney. It indicates a Secret Service agent was present 
with Mr. Kehrli _as they removed the items from the safe. I am 
curious to know if, after these rumors were started that somehow 
not all the documents were turned over by Hr. Dean, Mr. Kehrli was 
interviewed and if tie Secret Service agent was interviewed in addi- 
tion to Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Gray. I can state. Senator Tunney, that Mr. Dean, Mr. Kehrli 
and Mr. Fielding were interviewed by Assistant U.S, Attorney Silbert 
in the presence of Assistant Attorney General Henry Petersen of the 
Criminal Division and one agent of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, but I cannot spedify with regard to the Secret Service agent. 

I will have to check for you and make an insert for the record. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record:) 

After ^hacking, I have been informed that the Secret Service 
agent was not questioned on this point by Assistant United States 
Attorney Silbert, nor was he questioned on this point by the FBI. 
Our files show that among the people we interviewed relative to 
the removal of Mr. Hunt’s effects from Hoorn 338 in the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building was a Secret Service agent who was inter- 
viewed on June 29, 1972. When the safe was opened and it was 
seen that some highly classified material was contained therein, 
it was immediately closed and Mr. Kehili was informed. Mr. 

Kehrli took the responsibility for the contents and the Secret 
Service agent was thereafter excused and did not participate in 
recovery of the items from the safe. (pp. 355-6) 

Senator Tunney. You don’t know whether he coached any of the 
witnesses? 

Mr. Gray. No, I wouldn’t even have asked him if he coached any 
of the witnesses, and we didn’t. 




Senator Tunney. But considering the fact that he had probably 
more information than anyone else, other than the FBI, and inas- 
much as he seemed to have almofct as much information at times as 
you did, at least he had prior information with regard to Hunt, 
wouldnjt it have been a normal question to ask Mr. Dean if he was 
interviewing the witnesses before the FBI interviewed them? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, because Mr. Dean had zero information at 
the beginning and he stayed that way for a long period of time . . . 

Senator Tunney. As of the 19th he had ah awful lot of informa- 
tion on Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know what he had t 

Senator Tunney. He had the materials he turned over to you. 

Mr. Gray. That is right, and you can look at the inventories 
there and they are not that great, the materials listed there. 

Senator ffunney. There was bugging equipment, wasn’t there? 

Mr. Gray. Oh, yes, that was there. ... 

Senator Tunney. As of the 19th you knew Mr. Hunt had electronic 
equipment that was pretty extensive. So he may not have had as 
much information as you had, but he had a fair amount of informa- 
tion. Do you think maybe the reason he asked to sit in on those 
interviews was because of tie fact he had gone through the safe and 
found out what was in it? 

Mr. Gray, No, I don’t think so, sir. ... (p.359) 

« 

Senator Kennedy. Did these reports which are alleged in the 
newspaper about the relationship between Mr. Dean and Mr. Hunt, 
come as a complete surprise to you? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I guess you would have to say I was surprised 
to read that because of the fact we had absolutely no information, 
out of all the many trails that we crossed throughout our inter- 
views, that this would be so. I just must believe. Senator Kennedy, 
that it is not correct. 

Senator Kennedy. Then in the pursuit of Mr. Liddy, you didn’t 
run into any kind of trails of Mr. Liddy in conversations with Mr. 
Dean about the finances of the organization? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, none that I recall. Of course, we were not 
permitted to interview Mr. Liddy. But we tried to trace their pat- 
tern of movement, Mr. Liddy ’s and Mr. Hunt’s, where they might have 
gone and who they telephoned and that sort of thing, and it just 
didn’t show up. (p.37&) 

Senator Kennedy. Is the FBI involved in any way in the investi- 
gation of the ITT affair? 

Mr. Gray. Now? At the present time, sir? 

Senator Kennedy. Let us take the present time. 

Mr. Gray. We have been in the case with regard to the submis- 
sion from the committee to the Department of Justice concerning 
the investigation relative to perjury or obstruction of justice 
which I am advised came over to us on Deqjfifeber £. The investigation 
is ongoing and is nearly complete. 

Senator Kennedy. I see. When do you expect that will be com- 
j&sKBii pleted? 

Mr. Gray. We hsrve, I think, four more interviews to go on that. 

Senator Kennedy. Was one of the interviews in this investiga- 
tion with Dita Beard? 

Mr. Gray. I know nothing&bout that investigation at all, but I 
believe one of the interviewees was Mrs. Beard. I believe she had 
some kind of illness or something like that, at the time we were 
interrogating her. (p.39lj.) 




Senator Byrd, Mr. Tunney asked for the date on wMeh Mr. Colson 
sent Mr. Hunt out to see Bita Beard. You* answer dame back, "March 
1972 ; can you be more specific? 

Mr. Gray. That is the answer we have and we cannot be more spe- 
cific, Senator. 

Senator Byrd. Mr. Gray, on March 7, when you and I were discuss- 
ing the circumstances of Mr. Bean's handing over the equipment taken 
from Mr. Hunt's office to the FBI, you stated, "This came up as a 
result of agents desiring to find out whether or not Mr. Hunt had 
an office there, and Mr. Bean said that he would have to check 
whether or not Mr. Hunt had an office there and would ascertain that. 
Are we to presume the FBI did contact Mr. Bean concerning Mr. Hunt 
on June 19? .... 

Are you saying that Mr. Bean, on the 22d day of June, indicated 
that he would have to check it out as to whether Mr. Hunt had an 
office, notwithstanding the fafct that on the 19th, 3 days prior to 
that, he had asked Mr. Kehrli and Mr. Fielding to go into Mr. Hunt's 
safe and on the 20th those possession from Mr. Hunt's safe had be^n 
put in his - Bean's - offiee? Are you saying that? 

#r. Gray. I am just telling you what happened at the Colson in- 
terview, Senator Byrd. ThatWas the statement that was made at the 
Colson interview and later reported. ... 

Senator Byrd. ... And all the while ttie possessions of Mr. Hunt's 
safe were hidden in Mr. Bean's office? » 

Mr. Gray. Thfet could very well have been. 

Senator Byrd. That is correct, isn't it? 

Mr. Gray. No, that is Rafter the fact. 

Senator Byrd. ^But it is correct? 

Mr. Gray. That is right, but I did not know it at the time of 
the Golson interview. I did not know it at all during that period. 

// • • 

I would like to say further, too. Senator Byrd, that as far as 
the FBI is concerned this man. Hunt, at that time was potentially 
involved, as you said to me just now in this exchange. We had no 
real tie to bring him into this particular IOC thing at that time 
other than the finding of this check. We had to go out and develop 
it. 

Senator Byrd. That is again beside the point entirely that I am 
discussing here. He was already suspected by FBI agents. The FBI 
wanted to know whethBr or not he had an office in the did Executive 
Office Building. So it is beside the point as to what may not have 
been proved about Hunt at that time. It was enough evidence to 
raise one's eyebrows. 

Mr. Gray. I would say, at the time, it wasn't enough to raise 
my eyebrows or the eyebrows of the agents who were doing the ques- 
tioning. Later when these papers were delivered to us, we were 
not concerned because we had the papers and we know this man has a 
duty to the President and that these Presidential papers are the 
property of the President. ... 

Senator Byrd. Why did the agents have to ask Mr. Bean as to 
whether or not Mr. Hunt had an office in the Executive Building? 

Mr. Gray. It was as has been reported to me. It was a chance 
remark on the part of the agent. 

He did not know what he was looking for or what he was after. It 
is one of those things that an agent will ask. 

Senator Byrd. It wasn't exactly chance, I would say. You are 
talking about a conversation on the 22d of June, when on the 17th 




Mr. Hunt was suspected of involvement and such information was 
relayed by the FBI to the White House. Why didn't the FBI pick 
up the telephone and call the White House switchboard to see if 
Mr. Hunt had an office there? 

Mr. Gray. I think a number was called there. We were trying 
to find out exactly what number that was, and I don’t know whether 
they have pinned that down. We did make that call. 

Senator Byrd. Bid the phone ring? 

Mr . Gray. The phone rang, yes. 

Senator Byrd. Bid you try again? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, the phone rang and it was answered. 

Senator Byrd. By whom? , 

Mr. Gray. My recollection is that this |(as not been placed in 
the public record, and this is substance and I would refer the 
Senator to the record. ... 

Senator Byrd. But this does not answer ray question. 

I am an FBI agent. I am sitting in on an interview with a gen- 
tleman here. You are Mr. So-and-so. The question comes up as to 
whether or not Mr. Hunt has an office in the Old Executive Office 
Building. You say, "I will have to check this out." Why wouldn’t 
I, as an FBI agent, follow that up and see if you checked it out? 

I would follow that up the next day. 

Mr. Gray. The only way I can account for that is that those 
agents were working around the clock on many, many leads. ... 

(pp. 666-70} 

# # # 

Senator Byrd. Bid the FBI consider the possibility that Mr. 

Hunt may have returned to his office at the Executive Office Build- 
ing after the break-in? 

Mr. Gray. We thought abuht it, and of course we cannot talk to 
Mr. Hunt. We have no information that he did return. 

Senator Byrd. What other steps could you have taken or did you 
take to ascertain whether in fact he did return to the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know that we did take any other steps to 
ascertain whether or not he had returned. 

Senator Byrd. Why not? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know that during the course of the investiga- 
tion it came up. I know that we checked - it did come up to check, 

I recall, it did come up to check his safe deposit box. 

Senator Byrd. Well, wouldn’t it have been important to ascertain 
whether or not he went back to the Old Executive Office Building 
following the Watergate break-in? Wouldn’t this have been quite 
important? 

Mr. Gray. Well, yes, you can look at it now and say it would 
have been quite important, but I would still say that you have to 
place some kind of reliance on the security of the White House and 
the security afforded to Presidential papers. 

I am not at all sure that we did this. I really do not know; I 
cannot answer that question. 

Senator Byrd. But here is a man who was involved in the Water- 
gate break-in, was suspected even on the day of the break-in. He 
had formerly worked at the White House. Why wouldn’t it be import- 
ant to ascertain if he went back to the Old Executive Office Build- 
ing that night to say to someone, "Boys, we’d better get this out 
of here, we’d better get that out of here, things have gone wrong." 
Why wouldn’t it have been important to try to determine if this 
might have happened? 




Mr. Gray. It may have been done. I am just sayingft dor^t know. 
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Senator Byrd. Would you cheek the records and see if it was 
done? 

Mr. Gray. I think that would be in the Watergatefilesjf 

Senator Byrd. Did the FBI check the sign-in records of the EOB? 

Mr. Gray. I think that information would be in the investigative 
file. 

Senator Byrd. That wouldn't be classified, just to give me a 
yes or no answer, would it? 

Mr. Gray. Senator, I am not in a position to discuss those files, 
and I am not going to discuss them. (pp. 675-6) 

# & 

Senator Byrd. I note that Mr. Bruce Kehrli, was interviewed on 
the 19th of June and again on the li^th of August 1972. Why was he 
not interviewed before the lij.th of August in view of the fact that 
he had been asked by Mr. Dean to assist Mr. Fielding late on the 
night of June 19 in breaking open the safe and taking therefrom the 
possessions of Mr. Hunt? ... 

But why was he not interviewed on the 27th of June, after Dean 
had turned Hunt's properties over to the FBlfc? I note Mr. Fred 
Fielding was interviewed on the 27th. That would have been the day 
following the turnover of Mr. Hunt's possessions to the FBI, Why 
was not Mr. Kehrli interviewed on that date? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Kinley is pointing out to me that we have since 
determined from a corrected list that Mr. Kehrli was interviewed 
on the 27th day of June and the lM>h day of August, and not the 
19th day of June. 

Senator Byrd. Why was this not picked up at the time this list- 
ing was submitted to the committee? 

Mr. Gray. The only reason I can give is that when we werefcheck- 
ing and having our skull sessions in an effort to make absolutely 
certain we were delivering accurate information, this came up. We 
checked all the index cards in these two boxes here and came up 
with a corrected list. (pp. 678-9) 

Most of the FBI's " investigation” was noninvestigation. Gray 
was never at a loss for what he presented as explanations. Their range 
was from the incredible to the ridiculous, with most encompassed by the 
full range. 

Martha Mitchell, who had lived through experiences never before 
visited upon a cabinet wife and who had had much to say, especially 
about criminal activity, is among thoe e not questioned by the FBI. It 
was another case of Gray's they-say-they-are-innocent system of inves- 
tigation and law enforcement. The question came up March 1. 

"We endeavored to interview her,” Gray testified, "but Mr. 
Mitchell said the stories in the press were not true and we were not 




going to interview Mrs. Mitchell and that was that." 

Senator Bayh asked if it is standard procedure for the FBI not 
to interview wives who do not have their husband's permission, shades 
of Women's lib l 

Under any conditions, Gray's response would have been unfortu- 
nate. In its time it was doubly so. Federal agents had been going 
around nights battering down the doors of ordinary citizens who had 
done nothing and who are suingthe government for the damages inflicted 
on them for the horrible frights they suffered. And it was a time of 
pointed jesting about King Richard the First, a Nixonian monarchical 
attitude being visible to those so alleging. 

Gray "explained" that "The people in the FBI have an innate 
sense of decency, of courtesy. This man was a former Attorney General. 
You can't classify it as a normal procedure. It was a matter of decen- 
cy, dignity and courtesy." 

Gray and the FBI surely did have an "innate sense" for Mitchell 
was repeatedly charged and indicted, was the first of the major figures 
indieted, and if multitudes of other witnesses did not lie, may well 
have established a record for the number of perjuries in one appearance. 
Numbrous other witnesses swore he authorized the general CREEP spy plan 
and pressdd for The Watergate break-in in particular. 

Of course, the same kind of "courtesy" was extended to Nixon and 
others. But this is not investigating. One wonders how much more than 
Mrs. Mitchell's spectacular accusations and the repeatedly confirmed 
charges against her husband would have been required for a little less 
"courtesy," "dignity" and "decency" and a little more investigating. 

These excerpts are intended as samples only. They do not begin 
to itemize all that Gray, the local prosecutors and Criminal Division 
Assistant Attorney General Petersen, who represented Attorney General 




Kleindienst, who represented Nixon, found not worthy of investigation, 
not criminal acts - and they were all sworn to enforce all laws impar- 
tially and fairly. Had they all elected not to investigate and not to 
enforce the laws, the lingering malignancy would have been excised 
right off the bat. 

And Nixon with it. 

Professor John Slliff, of the Department of Politics of Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts, is one of a small grnpp who testi- 
fied against Gray’s nomination. He is an expert in such matters. 

While this expert testimony is in a sense redundant if used to show 
the palpable falsity of Gray's testimony and his representation of how 
the FBI works, what Slliff said is informative to those who have not 
studied the fedeaal practice of the arcane police arts. It also has 
relevance to the Hustonian and Nixonian protestation that the FBI did 
not do its job thoroughly and did not really keep track of those Nixon 
wanted spied upon. Federal domestic intelligence efforts were exces- 
sive and illegal rather than inadequate. And in the guise of improving 
employee-security checks, at the time Nixon was putting Hunt on his 
personal staff he broadened this employee-security directive to include 
everyone in the whole country, not just federal employees. 

In the entire land there are none as extremist as the Cuban fac- 
tion from which the Cuban Watergaters come. Their bombings inside the 
United States were long-lasting page-one sensations. There were in- 
vestigations and some prosecutions and convictions. The FBI has to have 
had extensive files on all these characters. If not earlier and sepa- 
rately, then in these investigations it wa^laot possible to avoid crossing 
Hunt's trail, as will become more obvious. All these men were also 
involved in violations of the Neutrality Act. So despite the puerile 




from the more distant past then 
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pretenses to which Gray swore, if not 
as a consequence of Nixon’s directive of a year before The Watergate, 
his operatives in that break-in were, without doubt, encompassed by 
his own directive that Elliff quotes. 

The sweepings ef the FBI’s vacuum-cleaner approach are stored 
in files so extraordinarily voluminous containing them in the new FBI 
headquarters building still under construction entailed constantly 
escalating costs and other problems. Some of these FBI files are not 
even secret. I have a couple. So aside from all of Gray’s other fals 
pretenses, his hiding the fact that the FBI had information on the cen 

A* 

tral characters £# did not have to ferret out is still another obstruc 
tion of justice for there was relevance. 

From Elliff 's testimony, here excerpted from pages i|ll-6 of the 
transcript, it is certain that Gray and the FBI had to have had a con- 
siderable store of entirely undisclosed kc^Gledge of Hunt and his asso 
ciatesr 



There are other Executive orders establishing the Federal em- 
ployee security program defining FBI intelligence duties. The 
original order specifically required the FBI to maintain records 
of persons concerning whom there is substantial evidence of mem- 
bership in or sympathetic association with any group that might 
be conceivably designated on the Attorney General’s list as it 
existed froitfl947* 

President Nixon in July of 1971 issued a new Federal employee 
security order and that order serves as a reference point for the 
executive criteria for FBI intelligence. Bedides defining Com- 
munist, Fascist, and totalitarian groups more fully, the Nixon 
order extends intelligence coverage to any group thats 

Engages in, unlawfully advocates, or adopts as a means of 
obtaining any of its purposes # * the unlawful damage or 

destruction of property; or injury to persons; or * * the 

commission of acts which violate laws pertaining to * * * 
riots or civil disorders % * * obstructing the recruiting and 
enlistment service of the United States, impeding officers of 
the United State?, or related crimes or offenses. 

The FBI continues to develop and maintain records of persons 
associated with organizations that may fit these standards. 
(pp.411-2) 

x- -* -x- -;<• 

Besides electronic and informant surveillance and agent obser- 
vation, the FBI relies on a wide variety of "established sources" 
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in the community - State and local law enforcement officials, 
civic leaders, officials and members of voluntary associations, 
businessmen, college administrators and security personnel, and 
other persons believed reliable and willing to help the Bureau 
on a continuing basis. FBI intelligence uses these sources to 
make sweeping surveys designed to uncover any indications of ex- 
tremist activity. 

When the FBI’s Domestic Intelligence Division in Washington 
determines that a category of persons or groups is the object of 
attempted influence from extremists, a preliminary survey is made 
of every organization in the targeted class. The net is cast 
widely to capture any evidence of contact with extremists. Even 
where no signs are discovered, apparently innocent group leaders 
are singled out for background inquiries and indexing purposes on 
the ramote possibility thafkome evidence will turn up in the 
future. Moreover, LHM's [Letterhead Memorandums] are prepared 
describing the group’s origins and activities for possible dis- 
semination outside the Bureau. 

These data collection and dissemination methods are not new. 

They were formulated decades ago. ... 

The passion for comprehensive data still dominates intelligence 
operations. In preparing what the Bureau calls its security index, 
field offices are instructed to identify every individual who is 
a leader of an extremist or subversive group, a key activist in 
the organization, or a member or sympathizer who shares the group's 
subversive or extremist aims. ... (p.l|l.l^) 

# # # # 

The conclusions of the staff report for the [senate] Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights, with respect to Army surveillance, 

I believe are relevant to FBI data collection as well. These con- 
clusions are as follows: 

The collection of information, and its attendant infringement 
on the constitutional rights and privacy of American citizens, has 
sometimes been justified on the ground of necessity, chiefly of 
public safety. Yet, it appears that the vacuum-cleaner approach 
of collecting all possible information resulted in great masses of 
data on inflividuals which was valuable for no legitimate - or even 
illegitimate - military purposes. ... (p. ljJ.6) 

The well-known activities of the extremist, anti-Gastro Cubans, whose 

public activities include countless bombings for which they took public 

credit - they even cannonaded the United Nations - clearly fall within 

the FBI’s criteria. 

They are Hunt’s pals. 

The FBI had and suppressed files. 

Gray ran the FBI. 

Nixon appointed Gray. 



Among Democratic Senators Byrd is one of the more conservative. 
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As assistant Senate leader, he holds a position of* considerable respon- 
sibility. For these reasons what he had to say at the end of these 
hearings in which he hdd performed his duties with conspicuous excel- 
lence carries more than the heavy weight any Senator* s summation would 
have with most members. 

Byrd began by saying, "I have completed my questioning with re- 
spect to this hearing. I have always been a strong supporter of the 
FBI, as indeed he had been. ** ... my conclusions with respect to your 
nomination ... have only been substantiated ... To be specific, they 

are . . . 



Three: What i started out initially to be a "full court press" 

investigation soon was reduced to an investigation only with respect 
to the IOG statute; possible violations of other statutes was not 
pursued, the pretext being that there were no indications of other 
violations, and that the FBJfaas not requested to go beyond the IOG 
statute by the Attorney Generals office. ... 

Fives The repeated absences from Washington at critical times 
by the PBI Acting Director - for example, during the Southern 
Airways skyjacking; and often during the Watergate investigation, 
an investigation which the Acting Director himself recognized 
initially as an extremely serious matter, one which had every in- 
dication of involving people in high positions in the administra- 
tion. 

Six: A handling of the Watergate investigation which has raised 

serious questions regarding its thoroughness, independence, and ob=^ 
jectivity. 

Seven: Failure on the part of the FBI Acting Director to demon- 

strate independence in dealing with John Dean, Gounsel to the Presi- 
dent, and accepting at face value and almost without question the 
statements, directions, and requests of John Dean, all of which 
^indicate a pattern either of blind loyalty, faith, and trust in, or 
subservience to, the White House. Specific examples can be cited; 

• • • • 

(h) Although Dean had Mr. Howard Hunt’s property removed from 
Hunt’s office on the night of June 19, 1972, and stored it in his 
own office until he turned it over to the FBI 6 days later, the 
FBI Acting Director saw no reason to seriously question Dean’s ac- 
tions, even though Hunt proved to be involved in the Watergate 
break-in, and even though Dean knew at the time the property was 
stored in his office that Hunt was being investigated by the FBI, 
and even though Dean, during those 6 days, failed to inform the 
FBI of what had transpired, notwithstanding the fact that Dean 
talked by telephone six times with the FBI Acting Director and met 

^he FBI Acting Director on two separate occasions in the lat- 
ter's office during the 6 days Dean was in possession of Hunt’s 
property. 

(i) During the Kleindienst hearings, Mr*. Gray turned over to 
John Dean the famous Dita Beard memorandum which had been entrusted 
to the FBI by the Judiciary Committee under orders that it not 




leave the possession of the FBI. The Beard memorandum subsequently 
went to the ITT before being returned to the FBI and the Judiciary 
Committee. Notwithstanding this experience, FBI Acting Birector 
Gray demonstrated an implicit faith in John Bean in turning over 
to him all FBI raw files requested by Bean with respect to the 
Watergate break-in. Here again, Mr. Gray acted, in his words, on 
the "presumption of regularity . ” 

Eight: FBI Acting Birector repeatedly stated during the hear- 

ings, and as recently as yesterday, that he would continue to ^urn 
over FBI raw Materials to John Bean as requested. The supplying 
of FBI raw files to Mr. Bean has continued without questions being 
raised by Gray even subsequent to August 29, 1972, the date on which 
President Nixon stated in a press conferenee in San Clemente, 

Calif., that "Within our°staff, under my direction. Counsel to the 
President, Mr. Bean, has conducted a complete investigation of all 
leads which might involve any present members of the WhiteT House 
staff or anybody in the Government." (Emphasis supplied.) .... 

Thirteen: . . . There is too much evidence of political activity 

on the part of the Acting Birector; there is too much evidence of 
subservience to the White House; there are too many unanswered 
questions with respect to the possible misuse of FBI files in con- 
nection with the Watergate investigation - all of these, together 
with the foregoing detailed reasons, are sufficient to justify a 
fear thfct the FBI could, in the future become a White House national 
police force to be used in political campaigns, thus endangering 
the constitutional liberties of all Americans. (pp.691-3) 

These hearings, torture that they were, were not the end of 
Gray's great and public suffering. Nixon held out as long as he could. 
Where could he get another Gray to obstruct justice for him and con- 
ceive it an act of exalted patriotism? 

The day after these hearings ended, after all these public dis- 
closures, when the very best that could be said for Gray is that he 
had to be the biggest boob outside a bobby hatch, Nixon went out of 
his way to endorse him all over again. From Key Biscayae, on one of 
his vacations briefly interrupted by unwelcome stays at the White House, 
Nixon had Gerald Warren announce he was “not changing past declarations 
of support" and that "The President supports” Gray's nomination, regard- 
less of anything, everything and some Republicans and White House 
staffers. 

Gray was like a punch-drunk fighter, bleeding and reeling but 
still weaving unsteadily on his feet. In the new dignity of official 




expression introduced by the Nixon Presidency, Gray was "hanging in" 
there, "toughing it out." In the new politics of the same presidency, 
he had been battered for Nixon, was bleeding instead of Nixon, was buy- 
ing precious time for Nixon, so he was cannibalized for Nixon. 

He endured it another two weeks. Then, the evening of April £, 
he asked publicly what he had been begging privately for weeks, that 
his nomination be withdrawn. The committee was about to vote, the re- 
sult was preordained, the FBI would be leaderless that much longer, 
until Nixon could fix upon another with a subtlety Gray lacked, and 
Nixon would have bought a little more time for himself. By this time 
Nixon was savoring the warmth of San Clement e, as far away from the 
White House as he could get in the opposite direction. From there he 
issued a polite statement the duplicity of which most Americans could 
not grasp: "in fairness to Mr. Gray and out of my overriding concern 

for the effective conduct of the vitally important business of the FBI, 
I have regretfully agreed to withdraw Mr. Gray's novmination. " 

There! Orwell could have put it no better! 

One reads the 711-1- printed pages of the confirmation hearings on 
Louis Patrick Gray with a feeling of unreality, that it cannot have 
happened, that this eannot be a real pe^n, that nobody could possibly 
speak the words he did; and with a question, how could an American 
president nominate to any post the man Gray's wor^s portray him to be? 
And of all posts, to head the national police, the investigative arm 
of official justice and for all national court cases, criminal and 
civil. How could a President with Nixon's professed fear of domestic 
dissent and turmoil appoint a ninny to head his defenses against this 
claimed fear? 

Here is a man from whom gush protestations of innocence and 
purity, a man who describes himself as incorruptible and totally dedi- 
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cated to his job and tbe highest concepts of publie service yet who, 
unblushingly , with his bare face hanging out, confesses, without the 
realization it is a confession, a total debasement of the intellect, 
of self-respect and self-esteem, a totality of dishonesty of thought 
and act and a depravity of manhood that defies comprehension, without 
visible embarrassment. 

Here is a man who, as a lawyer, held the second highest legal 
post in Mixon* s service because, after a series of other important and 
responsible assignments, Nixon put him there. Knowing his repetitious 
lies were perjury and perjury is a crime, he lied without end, each 
lie garlanded with protestations of personal probity, each crime de- 
lineated as the ultimate dedication to the nation. 

Here, too, is a man not unkr^in to Nixon, Mitchell, Kleindienst 
and the White House dictatorship headed by Haldeman. Yet he is_ the 
man who of all men Nixon selected to head the FBI, with all its normal 
responsibilities. Nixon kept him - indeed, pledged his faith anew to 
him - after all the disclosures of which the foregoing is but a small 
selection. After these disclosures Nixon still wanted him where he had 
put him, in control of the FBI through all its "investigation® of She 
Watergate which, of course, was the investigation of Richard Nixon. 

There is a sense of disbelief that this could have happened, 
even that Gray could have "hung in there" fighting, protesting, pro- 
claiming and declaiming from February 28 through March 22 and then 
longer, after the hearings were over. It recalls to those old enough 
to remember the rebellion of the mind when confronted with the reality 
of Hitler, the unwillingness of the human spirit to grasp the actuality 
that there could be such a human being and that other humans could do 
his bidding so evil that it, too, could not be accepted as actuality. 
Indeed, after four decades, a period longer than most Americans have 
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lived, there remain those who assert it did not happen, that it is all 
a foul conspiracy to say those 6,000,000 Jews were burned alive. 

The hearings themselves ended on an unreal note. Senator Tunney 
asked Gray if, after those millions of words, "are you at all suspicious” 
about the Segretti matter and Segretti 1 s relationships unexposed, really 
uninvestigated, by the FBI he commanded. Gray's response ends with, 

"in the sum total of this investigation and, in particular, after we 
sat down around the table in my conference room and went through many 
skull sessions and took many looks ... that I just have not found things 
that would generate those suspicions. Senator Tunney." 

In those FBI "skull sessions" there were other Pat Grays, still 
in the FBI. 

No less unreal are Tunney/s final words, after he, too, had 
taken in all those millions of words, "your confirmation is not going 
to rest on your integrity, I think you are a man of integrity ..." 

It would have been more befitting if the hearings had closed 
on the voluntary testimony of a retired FBI agent, Edward Scheidt, a 
man of 70, whose words appear well toward the end. He wanted an inde- 
pendent, a completely nonpolitical FBI, He put into the record a series 
of proofs of Gray's converting the FBI into the personal, political 
instrument of Richard Nixon. This included a series of news accounts 
of what Gray said and did. A few of their headlines are, "New FBI Chief 
Backing Nixon," "Gray is Politicizing FBI Post," and "The FBI; Politi- 
cal Orders . " 

One White House order to Gray to use the reputation of the FBI 
in Nixon's reelection campaign was put into the record of the Ervin 
Watergate investigation. Gray was directed to make a political speech 
in his role as FBI Director. 

After listening to all of this and all that went before, at the 
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very end of the hearing of March 12, Senator Hruska put into the 
record a letter to him from Neil J. Welch, Special Agent in Charge of 
the Michigan FBI Office. Welch called these kinds of news stories 
lies. He alleged "morale in the FBI has never been better or more 
healthy as it has been in the past few months" under Gray, who "has 
clearly demonstrated the leadership qualities that are necessary for 
an FBI Director." Welch concluded, after more praise of this kind 
for him, that "Pat Gray would make one hell of a fine FBI Director. 

It would be a privilege and high honor to continue to serve hnder him. 

This, too, is your FBI for Welch bespeaks the minds of too many 
in it. Not those who risked all in leaking to the press. Those who 
were silent. 

This was not Hruska simply putting into the record what he had 
been asked to include in it. Hruska is a true believer. When the 
professor of politics, John Elliff, was testifying, Hruska closed that 
day of hearing with this paean: 

You heard Pat Gray say again and again as he testified here 
that he determined at the outset of this investigation [of The 
Watergate] to pursue it to its fullest. He said that he would 
not betray the position and the integrity he possessed, and above 
all that he would not let down the people who constituted the 
FBI* When he said that I was truly thrilled. Whdwever would 
have said that with the ring of conviction in it should bring, 
except to the most cynical, a feeling that here was a most dedi- 
cated man. 

Gan this be real? Can these be the sincere beliefs of a United 
States Senator before whom with "that ring of conviction" this "~~most 
dedicated man" confessed only that he did "betray the position;" who 
did ’let the people down" by compromising the investigation; by telling 
all he knew to those he was supposed to be investigating for criminal 
activity; who saw to it that pivotal witnesses iere intimidated and 
could not talk freely to FBI agents; who saw to it that known criminal^ 
acts were excluded from the investigation; who saw to it that witnesses 




whose evidence was needed were not interviewed; who saw to it that 
documentary evidence was avoided and personally destroyed some; who 
made the national police a political arm of the politician in authori- 
tarian power and misused it in a "free" election; and who, when those 
under him resisted wrongdoing, asked, "Wouldn't you do that for the 
President?" 

It is not a question, "Gan it happen here?" 

It is a fact; it did happen here. 

The Nixon of The Watergate did pick of all Americans this man 
he knew so well, this self -described Pat Gray, to head the FBI the way 
he wanted it headed and to obstruct justice in the broad spectrum of 
official crime, crime of fchich the appointing Nixon was both beneficiary 
and inspiration, indeed, participant. The spontaneous act of a Gray, 
predictably, would be to whitewash and cover up, to be an official 
criminal by obstructing justice "for the President,” and would, pre- 
dictably, glorify it as the ultimate expression of patriotism and dedi- 
cation to the highest duty. He said this, whether he could possibly 
have believed it or not. 

There is an epilogue not written by Gray. 

Gray's sole qualification for this important post, one through 
which the country can be largely controlled because it is the equiva- 
lent of police chief for the nation, is that he was completely Nixon's 
lackey. He is a man who does not question, who holds no doubts, capa- 
ble of anything serving Nixon's personal interest. A professional 
military man. Gray was without law-enforcement experience of any kind. 

He established himself as a lyyal sycophant in Nixon's political ser- 
vice and in the post that was his reward. Deputy Attorney General. 

Gray's performance as Watergate chief investigator and as self- 
sacrificing Senate witness inevitably suggests he was made FBI director 
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so Ehrlichman, who dominated him, would become Nixon's secret national 
chief of police, with the national police becoming more a secret po- 
litical police. 

What actually happened is that Gray confessed in full to Nixon 
and John Ehrlichman. Neither did anything, preferring, in Ehrlichman' s 
brutal metaphor, to let Gray "hang there. Let him twist slowly, slowly 
in the wind." Gray wanted out, but if he quit, it would be an affront 
to his idol. Nixon would not remove him. He preferred that Gray take 
the punishment for him, making him seem to be separated from the terri- 
ble thing Gray had done for him. 

So Nixon kept old Navy man Gray dangling from the yardarm, 
twisting slowly and painfully in the winds of obloquy, agony to him 
and embarrassing to his family and friends. 

And an affront to decency. 

The inside story so like the Marquis de Sade and Genet became 

known only because Ehrlichman was in the self -bugging business, tapping 

his own phone. He tapped a conversation with Dean the end of the first 

week of March 1973 • In it Dean reported how Gray was doing a job for 
confirmation hearing 
Nixon in the/testimony; 

Dean. Yes, he’s really hanging tough. You ought to read the 
transcript. He makes me gag. 

Ehrlichman. Beally? 

Dean. Oh, it's awful, John. 

Dean concluded this report by telling Ehrlichman of discussing 
this with Nixon; 

... I was in with the boss this morning and that is exactly 
where he was coming out. He said, "I'm not sure Gray is smart 
enough to run the Bureau the way he is handling himself * 

Sadistic thoughts and acts and their forthright expression within 
the White House were not restricted to Gray. Nor were they limited to 
Ehrlichman and Dean. They were the way of political life in Nixon's 
White House where, despite the paranoia, there seemed to be a fetish of 




recording them, confident these papers would never be seen. These 
aberrants and the fact that Mixon could and did surround himself with 
so many of them serve to make The Watergate more comprehensible. A 
Watergate requires these kinds of people and their silence. 

The man who, like Haldeman, put his blood-lust on paper, long 
thereafter appeared as a supposedly "surprise” witness before the Srvin 
committee. It presented him as a decent man, torn between duty to the 
country and to Nixon. He is the Alexander P. Butterfield who misled 
the FBI. Then he was Deputy Assistant tojfthe President. At the time 
of his testimony, he was Nixon’s head of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

He was given the job at a time that becomes the cause of the most sug- 
gestive questions. 

This story also shows how those who kittied up campaign millions 
profited from them. 

A. ISrnest Fitzgerald is an honest man who while an Air Force 

cost expert brought to the attention of another Senate committee the 

* 

wholesale multimillion-dollar plunder ing^the public treasury on G5A 
military transport contracts. Fantastic sums were approved as "cost 
overruns." Neither the military nor Nixon liked this. Both were seri- 
ously embarrassed by it, most of all because Fitzgerald’s charges were 
irrefutably true. It is to highly paid jobs with these corporations 

that the military’s top brass retires. The militarists thus enjoy 
directly 

riches, first/from the munificence of the taxpayers through more than 
generous retirement pay and benefits, then from the taxpayers all over 
again as executives of the Ailitary-contracting corporations. As 
military-supplying executives they generally deal with those who had 
been their subordinates in the military. These are the corporations 
from which come the most generous political contributions, the money 
again originating in the public till. 
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If this kind of dishonesty embarrasses any administration, and 
there is some of it in all, it reached a new high under Nixon, whose 
public protestations of personal and administrative probity exceed 
those of his predecessors. 

Butterfield is one of many personal assistants from the White 
House Nixon spidered into the operating agencies. This put Nixon in a 
better position to exercise dictatorial control over these agencies. 

As Federal Aviation Administrator Butterfield was in a position to in- 
fluence administrative decisions that were worth millions of dollars 
to large aviation corporations. On July 6 , 1973 , American Airlines 
board chairman, George W. Spater, confessed to $ 75,000 in illegal con- 
tributions Nixon’s campaign in response to blackmailing pressure 
from Nixon’s personal attorney, Herbert W. Kalmbach. Spater ’s public 
confession was the lesser evil thereafter opted by other corporations, 
the alternative being certain indictmd&&f and certain conviction. 

On January 20 , 1970 , as Nixon’s deputy assistant, Butterfield 
wrote Haldeman about Fitzgerald. Butterfield began by paying tribute 
to Fitzgerald’s professional competence, calling him a "top" man in 
his field, as indeed he was. But in the light of Fitzgerald's vain 
attempt to stop this plundering of the Treasury, as Butterfield put it, 
"he must be given very low marks on loyalty.X And loyalty is the name 
of the game." So, "We should let him bleed a while at least." 

It happened, too. Fitzgerald’s bleeding was very public and not 
for a little while, either. 

Disloyalty to Nixon was being loyal to the country. It was 
swearing to the truth when asked questions by Senators whose duty it 
was to prevent this kind of wholesale robbery of public funds. 

After some public bleeding, Fitzgerald was fired. Butterfield 
cautioned Haldeman against any decent treatment of Fitzgerald. He 




warned that ’’Any rush to pick [Fitzgerald] up and put him back on the 
federal payroll will be tantamount to an admission of wrongdoing on 
our part . ” 

Fitzgerald was one of a series of dedicated public servants who 
were ’’bled’’ by Nixon for exposing official corruption. 

(The Fitzgerald case was one too much for Clark Mollenhoff, an- 
other Special Assistant to the President. Mollenhoff, a conservative 
by belief, a lawyer by training and a deservedly honored reporter who 
had spent much of his career exposing graft and corruption, had been 
hired by Nixon with great show and called the public's ombudsman. In 
practice he was a Nixon axman when Nixon’s incredibly unsuited nomina- 
tions for high office ran into opposition. Mollenhoff tiied and tried 
to effectuate justice in the Fitzgerald case. Although ’’Special Counsel 
to the President,” Mollenhoff was unable to get even a slip of paper 
to him. Haldeman, keeper of the portal to the inner sanctum, cut them 
all off. In the end Mollenhoff put his stomach back where it belonged 
and returned to where he belonged. He quit the White House in disgust 
and resumed his career as Washington correspondent for the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune and author of a syndicated column.) 

G-ray was not unique. He was a compliant, unquestioning tool. 
Nothing else accounts for his selection. Nothing else can explain his 
being kept on so long after Nixon knew he had to dump him. 

The illegal and the improper never deterred G-ray if he had his 

orders. 

The White House in general and Nixon in paranoid specific were 
all hung up about demonstrators. Any kind of demonstrators, buffaost 
of all peaceniks. And Democrats with ”red' ! connections, taking ’’red” 
money. The FBI had already laid to rest the Nixonian imaginings about 
the hazard from demonstrators. When Nixon’s fellow-paranoid Robert 
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Mardian ran the part of the Department of Justice with jurisdiction, 
the Internal Security Division, he also had been able to come up with 
nothing of substance. None of this deterred the White House when it 
needed the fabrication of nonexisting 'fevidenee" to "prove" a case already 
officially proven false. 

When it was in deep trouble, the White House depended upon Gaay. 

On February 11, 1973_, which was three months after the elections, 
Haldeman directed John Dean to do these things; 

"We need to get our people to put out the story" that the Demo- 
crats and Democratic Presidential candidate George McGovern had taken 
money from "communist" and "foreign" sources; and that the Democrats 
had been responsible for all the demonstrations against the Republicans 
(the most boisterous demonstrations were by anti -Democrats ) . 

"You should definitely order Gray to go ahdad” on these matters. 

This is the use Nixon had for a Pat Gray running the national 

police. 

The timing of this memo coincides perfectly with a secret war 

council by the top White House brain trust, held at La Costa, California, 

near Nixon’s San Clemente estate. The La Costa meeting was to plot a 
the Nixon hallmark, 

"counterattack" /against the incredible Watergate disclosures. 

At a hearing of the E^vin committee on the morning of August 8 , 
1973 * Republican Senator Lowell Weicker asked Haldeman for his factual 
basis for the story "put out" and the orders to Gray. This was the 
day after the proof from the Department of Justice that all of this 
business of "communist" money and Democratic violence was utter and 
complete felsehood had been read to Haldeman. 

How could he justify issuing such orders? Haldeman, reflecting 
what was the consistent White House state of mind, that its paranoia 
was more dependable than feet, said, simply and without embarrassment. 
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"It was my understanding that that was the ease.” 

Only those who lived through and remember the Hitler 
believe that Haldeman could have been genuine, could, sincerely, have 
trusted this "understanding" that was without a scintilla of factual 
basis. It was the need of his personal and political philosophy, the 
need of his leader. He required no more than faith and need. 

The wish becomes father of the fact. 

Unfortunately, telling the story of The Watergate, which snaked 
its way into all the nooks and craves of the White House and all those 
it used, makes any real compartmentalization impossible. Unless one 
iH^s'fc* , 8-tes the reader is asked to take the incredible on faith. And 
in 200 years of American history there is nothing as unbelievable as 
the truth about The Watergate. 

Let us return to the sad plight of the sorry Nixon utensil. 

Gray. What was he to do when Nixon and Bhrlichman did nothing about - 
totally ignored - his criminal confession that would have been the 
greatest embarrassment to any other president? 

Gray phoned his friend Weicker. When Gray confessed still less 
than all, Weicker was confronted with a conflict of interest, between 
his feelings for his friend Gray and his duty as a Senator, a citizen 
and a member of this committee. Weicker could not follow Nixon's course 
of silence and covering up, however. It took him about 36 hours to 
resolve the conflict and end Gray's torture. Weicker arranged for it 
all to come out. 

He got Gray off that Nixon yardarm on which he had been turning 
slowly, slowly. 

Nixon would do nothing when Gray confessed in private to his 
crime of destroying evidence. Nixon was all for that. He wanted it 
done. This is the kind of service for which he needed Gray and^blung 




to him as long as possible. 

As long as Gray covered up, confession of serious crime was 
not enough to persuade Nixon to fire him. 

What made Nixon finally agree to let Gray go is Gray's public 
confession of criminality. Only this was too much for Nixon. 




